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ist der Scherz gegen den Fremden allerdings 
etwas hart." Duntzer, in Kiirschner's Deutsche 
NaUonal-Litteratur (Goethe 23, 195), gives a 
very characteristic explanation : — "St. Hubertua 
hilft gegen die Hundswut. Der Redende setzt 
wohl voraus, dass der Fremde den dritten Fall 
nicht nenne, weil man ihn wegen eines erlittenen 
Hundebisses fur gefahrlich halten wiirde. Offen- 
bar muss eine aussere Verletzung gemeint sein, 
nicht der Ausbruch einer inneren Krankheit." 
No doubt Goethe would have been much amused 
at all this, for surely he was thinking not of St 
Hubertus himself, but of the stag which appeared 
to him according to the well-known legend, or 
rather of the stag's horns ! Thus we are reminded 
of a certain " bedenkliche " figure in the Roman 
Carneval, or of some lines in Gotz (n, 3) : 

" Liebetbaut. ' Nun, gnadige Frau, was ver- 
dien' ich?' 

Adelheid. ' Horner von deinem Weibe '. . ." 
In other words, the unfortunate traveller may 
in one respect at least be classed with Byron's 
four "worthies" in Don Juan (n, 206) : — 

"Csesar and Pompey, Mahomet, Belisarius, 

Have much employed the Muse of History's pen : 

Their lives and fortunes were extremely various, 
Such worthies Time will never see again ; 

Yet to these four in three things the same luck holds, 

They all were heroes, conquerors, and cuckolds." 3 

'The italics are mine. 

Leonard L. Mackall. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



MILTON'S Sin AND Death. 

One of the most grimly impressive passages in 
Paradise Lost is somewhat un-Miltonic in its 
elaborate allegory and grotesque horror. On his 
journey to the world, as everyone will remember, 
Satan finds at the gates of Hell (rr, 649) 

" On either side a formidable Shape." 

The woman-shape is Sin, which had sprung from 
his own head. 

. . . "' Familiar grown 
I pleased, and with attractive graces won 
The most averse — thee chiefly, who, full oft 
Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing, 
Becam'st enamoured.' " 



Their son is Death, and of Sin and Death are born 
"a cry of Hell-hounds." Of course the ulti- 
mate source of most of this is the Epistle of St. 
James, i, 15/ but some of it, as Newton, Warton, 
Todd, Masson, and other commentators have ob- 
served, is due to various poets earlier than Milton ; 
in the description of Sin there are suggestions of 
Hesiod, Virgil, Dante, and especially of Spenser 
(Fairy Queen, i, i, 14-5), and Phineas Fletcher 
(Purple Island, xn, 27-31), and of the two last 
there are reminiscences in the Hell-hounds and 
perhaps the figure of Death. The nearest parallel 
yet pointed out is that in Fletcher, according 
to whom Hamartia (whom the author glosses 
"Sinne") is the daughter of the Dragon and 
Eve. But most of these parallels are merely to 
the descriptive element in Milton. 

The grisly fundamental ideas, although Todd 
thought it "probable that Milton commenced this 
famous allegory," are strikingly paralleled in 
another passage in the Fairy Queen (m, 7, 47-8) 
in which the Earth, the Titan Typhoeus, the 
giantess Argante and her brother Ollyphant are 
related to each other much as Satan, Sin and 
Death are. But the most curiously close parallel 
is in John Gower's Mirour de I' Omme (edited by 
G. C. Macaulay, Oxford, 1899) : 

" Ly deable .... 



De sa malice concevoit 
Et puis enfantoit une file, 
Q'ert tresmalvoise, laide et vile, 
La quelle Pecche' noun avoit. 

Tant perservoit le deble a gre' 
Sa jofne file en son degre' 
Et tant luy fist plesant desport, 
Dont il fuist tant enamour^, 
Que sur sa file ad engendr<5 
TJn fils, que l'en appella Mort. 
Lors ot le deable grant confort, 

Au piere furont molt cheris 
Pecche' sa file et Mort son fils, 
Car trop luy furont resemblant. 

La miere espousa son enfant : 
Si vont sept files engendrant, 
Qui sont s'enfern euheritant 
Et ont le mond tout entrepris." 

(11. 206-237.) 



1 Professor Kittredge (The Nation, lxxx, 254) brings 
this verse into connection with both Milton's and Gower's 
allegories. 
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These daughters are the Seven Deadly Sins, 
which form the subject of the whole first part of 
the poem. The Devil sends all these beings 
abroad among men, just as Sin and Death follow 
Milton's Satan to this world. Since only one 
manuscript of the Mirour is known, and that was 
never published till seven years ago, the chance 
is infinitesimal that Milton ever heard of the 
poem. But that his and Gower's sources are 
ultimately the same seems to me highly probable. 
The idea is a distinctly mediaeval one, probably 
hatched in the brain of one of the more imagina- 
tive theological writers. So may not this passage 
be set down as one of the mediaeval elements in 
Paradise Lost, another example of its compass and 
universality ? But in any case it is interesting to 
notice how characteristically the allegory is treated 
by each poet. In Gower it is thoroughly mediae- 
val, bald and intellectual, and at the structural 
basis of the poem ; in Milton it is enriched and 
graphic, used (as Professor Courthope has told us 
is the common Renascence treatment of allegory) 
for purposes of adornment. * 



John S. P. Tatlock. 



University of Michigan. 



Christ (/) 1665-1693. 



The affiliation of these lines is still a matter of 
dispute. Most scholars have considered them as 
the closing lines of the Christ; but Gollancz, in 
his edition of the Christ, printed them as an ap- 
pendix, and declared his belief that they are the 
opening lines of the Guthlac. Cosijn, however, 
considered them an independent poem. 

Taking into account the brevity of the passage, 
the relatively large number of parallels with the 
Guthlac which I have noted seems to me very sig- 
nificant, and indeed quite conclusive, as to the 
affiliation of the lines in question. 

1 A later passage in the Mirour, 841-948, in which the 
Seven Sins come riding on appropriate beasts, one of 
many such in mediaeval literature, strongly suggests some 
passages in Spenser, among others the Mask of Cupid in 
in, canto 12. (I may add that other elements in the 
Mask are borrowed from the Amadis de Oaula, II, 21, 
where Briolania is in the Firm Island. ) 



It will also be noted that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the parallels occur in Guthlae A (1-819). 
The numbering throughout is that of Grein's 
Bibliotheh. 

The parallels are : (a) Chr. 1668, ' ond hio 
wip fain lice gedseleS ' : Gu. 198, ' sawle ged«lan 
wiS lichoman ' ; (i) Chr. 1669, 'hafaS yldran 
had ' : Gu. 471, ' onsyn and setwist yldran hades ' ; 
(e) Chr. 1670, ' abeodeS him Godes arende ' : 
Gu. 131, 'Oft purh reorde ahead .... Godes 
ajrendu ' ; Gu. 695, ' aboden hsefde Godes seren- 
du'; (d) Chr. 1673, 'ond wuldres leoht torht 
ontyned' ; Gu. 457, ' wses me swegles leoht torht 
ontyned'; (e) Chr. 1680, 'aefnaS on eorpan': 
Gu. 815, ' and his bebodu Isestan sefnan on eftle ' ; 
(/) Chr. 1683, 'pe no tJdriaS': Gu. 1239, 
' tydraS J>is banfset ' ; ( g) Chr. 1685, ' ac him 
bits lenge lau sel': Gu. 109, 'lufade hine and 
lasrde lenge hu geornor ' ; (A) Chr. 1687, 'pider 
soSfaestra sawla motun cuman sefter cwealme ' : 
Gu. 762, ' Swa soSfaestra sawla motun .... up 
gestigan'; (i) Chr. 1688, 'and his lof rseraS': 
Gu. 130, 'Seer he Dryhtnes lof reahte and 
rserde.' 

The verb tydrian, according to Grein, occurs 
only in these two passages — Christ 1683 and 
Guthlae 1239. So also hit, used in this way, is 
found only in Christ 1685 and Guthlae 109. 

The nine parallels given above are perhaps the 
most striking of those I have noted, but there may 
be added : (a) Chr. 1666, ' se biS gefeana fse- 
grast ' : Gu. 808, ' to pam fsegrestan heofonrices 
gefean'; (6) Chr. 1667, 'ofgiefep hio pas eor- 
pan wynne ' ; Gu. 203, ' ofgiefan gnornende 
grene beorgas'; Gu. 448, 'pone grenan wong 
ofgiefan'; (c) Chr. 1668, 'foria>te8 pas lsenan 
dreamas ' : Gu. 301, ' forlet longepas Isenra 
dreama'; (d) Chr. 1671, 'Nu pu most feran 
pider pii fundadest ' : Gu. 1238, ' to pam sopan 
gefean sawel fundaS ' ; Gu. 1062, ' sawul fundaS 
of licfate to pam longan fefean'; (e) Chr. 1676, 
'ac pser bip engla dream': Gu. 652, 'dreama 
wyn agan mid englum'; (/) Chr. 1683, 'Dset 
sind pa getimbru pe no tydriaS ' : Gu. 456, ' pset 
ic of lyfte londa getinbra geseon meahte.' 



Arthur Adams. 



University of Colorado. 



